~Q                           STORM  OVER  THE  LAND
The tall parapets of Fort Sumter, three miles out from the city of Charles-
ton, rising almost sheer with the rock walls of Its Island, were being ringed
round with batteries, guns, and the 5000 troops recruiting under General
P. G. T. BeauregarJ. Daily the military was in touch with Governor F. W.
Pickcns of South Carolina and Secretary L, P. Walker of the Confederate
War Department at Montgomery. Visitors to the United States Army
officers ox soldiers at Fort Sumtcr were challenged by Confederate pickets,
had to show passes from Governor Pickens. It was not quite war, as yet.
But the majesty cf the United States Government was diminishing at
Charleston and her harbour.
Of the seceded Cotton States, South Carolina was the oldest, the proudest,
ttc most aristocratic. Of all the larger cities in those States, Charleston could
remember farthest back; her harbour had seen the War of the Revolution
come and go; she had set up bronze statues to men who had met their death
defending her harbour; the inscription read 'These died of their wounds'.
Her Robert Barnwell Rhett was the foremost Southern voice demanding
restoration of the African slave trade. Since the day of Lincoln's election her
streets had resounded with musket drill; the youth of the city wanted war,
and soon. It was Charleston who had stood first among Southern cities
voicing secession.
The North, the South, the civilized nations of the world, felt the drama of
this scene. For weeks the excitement of it had been intensifying. The
gambler's factor grew, and the dice of destiny shook in the hands of Humpty
Dumpty. Fate and the intentions of History had faded into a fog of circum-
stances at which spectators flung the query 'What next?'
Week by week the country had watched the emergence of Major Robert
Anderson into a national figure. *Bob Anderson, my beau, Bob', ran a song
line. He had kept a cool head and held on amid a thousand invitations to
blunder. Northern newspapers paid tribute to his patience and loyalty.
Even the Charleston Mercury complimented him as a gentleman whose word
was good. He was a West Pointer9 a sober churchman, bom and raised in
Kentucky, saying: *We shall strive to do our duty.* He had married a
Georgia girl, had owned a plantation and slaves in Georgia and sold the
slaves. He could see that his immediate duty was to obey orders from the
United States Government but, according to one of his officers, if war came
between the South and the North he 'desired to become a spectator of the
contest and not an actor"; if Ms State of Kentucky should secede, he would
go to Europe.
Anderson was nearly fifty-six years old, and in the Black Hawk War of
long ago as a colonel of volunteers he had met Lieutenant Jefferson Davis
aad had sworn into service troops that included Private Abraham Lincoln.